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Two documents of major importance concerning reunion 
have appeared recently. The first, of more immediate relevance 
to English readers, is that on Relations between Anglican and 


Presbyterian Churches, of which an extensive review appears in 


this number of Faith and Unity. lt has now been presented both 
to the Convocations in England and to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. No information is yet available of 
its reception officially by the Scottish Episcopal Church or by 
the English Presbyterians. In the English Convocations, it re- 


ceived the formal presentation which was expected, and is now - 


commended to the members of the Church for their study. In 
Scotland, a more heated reception seemed likely, in view of com- 
ments made on the appearance of the document, but in the event 
the same course was followed as in England—the Report was 
commended to “the careful study of members of the Church 
at every level.” 


In the words of The Times, the debate “sorely disappointed 


those intent on the Scottish Kirk throwing out in wrath the sug-- 


gestion that Bishops-in-Presbytery be adopted here as the price 
of Christian unity.” It will inevitably be renewed at a later date. 
The fact however that the English Convocations have followed 
the course suggested to them at this stage without any debate 
either being expected or occurring, should not blind Anglicans 
to the fact that the Report has theological implications for them 
as well as for Presbyterians. It might well be in practice that the 
results of an adoption of a scheme of lay elders in the Church of 
England would, at least in the earlier stages, seem more revolu- 


tionary in its working out than would the adoption of bishops- . 


in-presbytery be in the Kirk. It has also to be remembered that 
the Report deals with one specific matter only, that of Church 
polity, and that there are many other matters, including those of 
the standards of faith, which would have to be dealt with before 
anything which could be called reunion, or full communion, 
could be achieved. 


_ This does not in any way detract from the historic: importance 
of the document. Certainly two points stand out as of major 
significance. The first is that a plan of having an episcopate of 
any sort in the Scottish Kirk could be presented to the General 
Assembly. Whatever the sueeess of the scheme at this stage, the 
future religious history of Scotland will be different because this 
has happened. The immediate resilt may be small, but the 


ultimate results may be far greater than those arising from more — 


comprehensive reunion schemes. The second is the fact that in 


Xe, 
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this Report the issues raised are not merely, nor even primarily 
of local character, but deal with two systems, Anglican and 
Presbyterian, which find their expression in many parts of the 
world. That necessarily means that questions of fundamental 
theology must be faced. It might well have been for the ultimate 
furtherance of reunion if this approach had been more commonly 
employed. 


A second document of importance comes from the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. This is the Report of the 
Delegation which was sent out to the Church of South India, and 
it includes a series of recommendations which will in due course 
be submitted for approval to the General Convention of the 
American Episcopal Church in 1958. The recommendations are 
printed on another page in a form convenient for future refer- 
ence, and some account is also given elsewhere of the scope of 
the Report as a whole. Its fate will be in the first instance the - 
concern of American Churchmen, but it will at the same time be 
important for English ones as well, whatever measure of policy 
is common to the two countries is likely to set the pattern for the 


general policy of the Anglican Communion. 


Fundamental questions of theology, in their bearing on the 


possibility of the still far-off ending of the schism between 


Catholics and Protestants in the world are dealt with in an article 
by Fr. Fitch. It is essential that we should keep in mind the only 
adequate goal and ideal for reunion—the healing of the centuries- 
old breaches between East and West, and between the Roman 
Catholic Communion and those who have been separated from 
it since the time of the Reformation. Any step towards reunion 
on a more restricted basis ought to be of such a character that 
it brings the healing of those major divisions at least a little 
nearer to achievement. At the present time there are signs of 
some reassessment of the theology of the Reformers on the part. 
of Roman Catholic theologians on the Continent, and the eirenic 
effect of this in the Jong run may well be considerable. Fr. Fitch 
discusses this in connexion with one particular author, a Roman 
Catholic who has known Protestantism from the inside. 


Within the Church of England itself there are some” signs 
of closer unity; it has been noticeable that some organised 
attempts at stirring up the passions of by-gone days over such 
matters as the use of vestments and of “auricular” confession (is 
anything except confession ever “auricular”?) have had very 
little result. The fostering of better relations within the Church 
of England itself is something which every member of, the 
Church can take his part in, and without which approaches to 
other bodies are doomed to disappointment. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
1. A New Approach 


The title is important. The earlier Conferences or Conversa- 
tions (1933-4 and 1950-1) were between representatives of the 
two established Churches of England and Scotland; the recent 
one set out to contemplate a wider horizon. But in the present 
instance it is clear that such proposals as are made for a 
rapprochement between the Anglican and Presbyterian bodies in 
England and Scotland are based on theological principles which 
would apply to their brethren in other parts .of the world. 
Practical questions have of course to be dealt with in regard to 
particular communities. There is no world-wide Pan-Presby- 
terian Synod, and although the Lambeth Conference does cover 
the whole Anglican world, it is in no sense the governing body 
of the Anglican Communion. But in congruity with the wider 
view of the recent Conferences, it admitted to full membership 
representatives of the comparatively small societies of English 
Presbyterians and Scottish Episcupalians. This goes some dis- 
tance towards meeting the point raised by the Scottish Bishops in 
1935 that “the value of the Conversations” (of 1933-4) “lay, not 
in the fact that the conferring Communions were ‘national 
Churches’, so much as in the fact that members of Christian 
Communions having different conceptions of the holy Catholic 
Church and its ministry were seeking points of agreement.” - 

The governing principles of the gecent conversations are 
these: 

1. That if our Lord’s will for his Church is to be done, unity 
is a necessity, both on the theological ground that unity is 
of the essence of its life, and the practical one that dis- 
unity frustrates both its witness and its mission. 

2. That if there is to be unity there must be some “modifica- 
tions” in each of the two systems. The essential thing is 
that the adopting of such modifications should not involve 
the sacrifices of anything which is of permanent value. 


| 2. Theological Considerations 

The theological basis of the new proposals is briefly as follows. 
The whole Church participates corporately in the basic ministry 
of Christ. But within this corporate ministry there is a specific 
ministry of Word and Sacraments conferred by Ordination. In 
both spheres there must, or should, be both unity and historic 
continuity. Further, there is in this ordained ministry the func- 
tion of epicopé (“bishopric”) which includes: a. apostolic mission 
and authority, b. the pastoral office, c. the continuance of the 


specialised ministry through Ordination, d. guardianship of © 


~ truth and exclusion of error, é. representation of the Church in 
its unity and universality. 


_ 
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The Apostles as the first Christian ministers had a unique 
function of witness, but their pastoral stewardship is continued 
in the Church. Part of the healing of schism will therefore lie 
in the reconciliation of diverse forms of stewardship, each party 
sharing with the other such authority as is held by itself. Here 
arses the crucial question about episcope. 


In Presbyterianism, the Ministers “exercise a corporate episco- 
pate, collectively through the Presbytery, along with the lay 
elders associated with them .. . Ordination is by the Presby- 
tery, by prayer and imposition of hands” of the Ministers. “The 
Presbytery, subordinate to the Synod and the General Assembly, 
exercises authority in worship, ‘doctrine, and discipline” within 
the corporate life of the whole Church. 


In Anglicanism, “there is the distinctive office of the Bishop. 
The essence of this lies in the coalescence of certain functions 
in a single person”. (Is there perhaps an element of question- 
begging in “coalescence”?) These functions “make up the Office 
of a Bishop . . . With succession in his see and succession of 
consecration”. 


This divergence in the idea of episcopé actually proved a 
means by which the discussion moved along fresh lines. “On the 
Presbyterian side, there was a willingness to consider the func- 
tions of a Bishop . . . so long as the office was duly integrated 
with the Presbytery and the whole Church. The concept of a 
presiding ‘Bishop in Presbytery’, . . . with authority given to 
him by consecration at the hand of Bishops as well as with the 
authority of the collective Presbytery, appeared to be a possible 
modification of the Presbyterian polity”. It is possible that we 
have here the germ of future reconciliation: the historic episco- 
pate” recovered by the Presbyterians, and a great measure of 
“corporate episcopacy” by the Anglicans. So far so good; but, 
as we Shall see, it is not quite what we mean when we long for 
“synodical government”. 


3. The Modification of Church Polities 

So far the Conference was unanimous; but although the whole 
Report is also unanimous, this does not mean that perfect agree- 
ment was arrived at. The Report makes no secret of certain 
doubts and hesitations about the implementation of agreed 
general principles. The ultimate aim is clearly if startlingly stated: 
not “one single ‘Church of Great Britain’, but rather a ‘Church 
of England’ and a ‘Church of Scotland’ in full communion with 
one another”; a merger that is to say, of the Church of England 
with the English Presbyterians and of the Church of Scotland 
- with the Episcopal | Church in that country. 


The Report enumerates the modifications which would be 
needed before full intercommunion could take place. 
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In’ the Presbyterian Churches, “Bishops, chosen by each 
Presbytery ..... would initially be consecrated by prayer with 
the laying on of hands-by Bishops . . . and by the Presbytery 
acting through appointed representatives”. (In an earlier passage - 
it was only the “authority” of the Presbytery which was 
required: it is a much more serious step to insist on members 
of the Presbytery as ministers of Consecration.) The Bishop 
would then “be the President of the Presbytery, and would act 
as its principal minister in every ordination and in the consecra- 
fion of other Bishops”, 

No substantial change is envisaged in “Confirmation”. This is 
identified with “admission to full membership”, and is to remain 
in the hands of the parish Minister with a future possibility 
of the Bishop sharing in the rite. 

“The Presbytery would still retain its full and essential place 
. . . except that a permanent Bishop-in-Presbytery would take 
the place of the changing Moderator”. The General Assembly 
would continue in supreme authority. Bishops would be mem- 
bers of it. They would not form an Upper House, but “decisions 
on doctrinal and constitutional matters might . . . require their 
consent”. 4 

No doubt the Anglican Bishops would for the most part 
gladly welcome a closer association with their brethren of the 
clergy in the sacred Synod as an essential part of their ministry. 
The only reason why, in England, a Synod is so seldom sum- 
moned must be the huge size of the English dioceses. 

We come next to a possible change in the Episcopalian system 
which won general approval as far as it went. This was the 
proposal that an order of “elders” might be instituted, though 
not necessarily under that name. “Lay persons would be solemnly 
‘set apart’ for some measure of pastoral responsibility”. They 
would be associated with the clergy on both diocesan and 
parochial levels. We might say that the Anglican Diocesan 
Council would be transformed into a Synod and the Parochial 
Church Council into a Kirk Session. This is the other side of 
the proposed Bishop-in-Presbytery. His ‘presbyters’ would to a 
large extent be laymen, and Presbyterians lay immense stress on 
the right of tbe laity to have a voice in matters of doctrine and 
discipline. We are bound to point out that this is contrary to 
age-long Catholic practice. Indeed as a matter of common sense, 
there does seem to be some unsuitability in it. No doubt a few 
laymen have been eminent theologians; but the majority of 
those who would be chosen as members of the various Church 
Councils would hardly be competent to pronounce on theological 
issues. The Church is not a democracy. 

But the Presbyterians would be satisfied with nothing less 
than this. They wanted to be sure that the laity and the 
ministers were fully linked to the Bishop in the doctrinal and 
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spiritual decisions of the Church: They also made it clear that 
the Church must have such independence in spiritual matters as, 
for example, to be able to reform its liturgy, or to have its 
Bishops appointed on the recommendation of the Church—that 
is, of doth the clergy and the laity. They also wished for more 
stress*to be laid on preaching, which might imply a change of 
emphasis in the character of ministerial training. Further; as each 
Diocese would be governed by its own Bishop-in-Presbytery, 
they naturally desired more but smaller dioceses, which no 
doubt implied fewer but larger presbyteries. In these last ay 
ments we may be sure that the Episcopalians would be i 
agreement. 


An interesting and perhaps important clause adds these 
words: “and possibly through a reform of the Diaconate”. Does 
this mean that those now known as “elders” might in future be 
ordained as deacons? It is widely felt among Episcopalians that 
there is something corrupt about the idea that a deacon is just 
a budding priest; and it might be agreed that the elder in the 
Church of Scotland does to some extent exemplify the true 
status of a deacon. His liturgical offices are similar: he 
administers the Elements at Communion just as the deacon deals 
with the Chalice; and if the duties of the deacon as enumerated 
in the Ordinals of the Anglican Churches are compared with 
the functions of the elder they are at least not incompatible. It 
is true of course that the deacon is a clergyman and the elder is 
thought of as a layman. But there is Presbyterian precedent for 
the view that the difference between the elder and the minister 
is that the elder does not preach or administer the sacraments, 
and conversely, that the minister is precisely a “preaching elder”. 
The elder is “ordained” by the minister (though, like a sub- 
deacon, he does not receive any imposition of hands), and he 
holds his office for life. Certainly thére is a great practical differ- 
ence between him and the Anglican deacon, inasmuch as the 
elder is free to occupy himself in trade, or business, or pro- 
fessional occupation; but the deacon is not. If, however, a 
permanent diaconate came back into existence, it might well 
be possible to allow its members the liberty enjoyed by the 


Presbyterian elder. 


An English Presbyterian is reported to have said recently 
“Here is the Church of Scotland considering Superintendents, 
and the Church of England becoming increasingly conciliar”. It 
may also be true that “study of the New Testament basis of 
Church order would convince Presbyterians that the Apostolate 
was intended to be continued in the Church, and Anglicans that 
Church government at all levels is essentially corporate and not 
individual: also that in view of these considerations it may 
fairly be maintained that changes in Church life and order are 
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not mecessarily mere concessions to expedience, but may be 
necessitated by fuller study of Scripture and Church origins.” 


4. The Goal and the First Steps 


(1) The first recommendation of the Conference is a negative 
one, and certainly very wise. It is that no immediate action 
should be taken by ecclesiastical bodies beyond commending the 
Report to careful study and examination. 

(2) At a later stage “the four Churches, if they all agree, 
should make together a solemn resolve to seek reconciliation and 
unity with one another”. 

(3) A call should be made to ali members and ministers to 
pray and work for these ends. 

(4) One Sunday in each year should be appointed for 
furtherance of unity among the four bodies specially concerned, 
but also among Episcopalians and Presbyter.ans throughout the 
world. 

(5) The Episcopal Churches should agree to “exchange of 
pulpits”. 

(6) They should also sanction occasional admission of com- 
municant members of the Presbyterian Churches to Holy 
Communion, subject to the consent of the Ordinary. 

(7). After this would come those changes in the polities of 
“the four Churches” which the Conference deemed necessary. 
In the interest of good feeling they should be made simultane- 
ously as far as possible. 

It is to be presumed that the next stage is intended to be 
full intercommunion, and, if the statement that there is to be one 
Church of England and one Church of Scotland is to be taken 
_ seriously, the way will then be open to a constitutional merger on 
a national basis, English and Scottish. 


5. Consideration of the Report 

(1) Let there be no doubt, whether or no any immediate 
results are seen, we have here a historical landmark, It is a 
phenomenal event thar group of distinguished members of the 
Presbyterian Churches should agree unanimously to the appoint- 
ment of Bishops. But of course it is assumed that the Bishop's 

ers will be much curtailed. 

(2) The questidén of timing is important. The Conference was 
‘most anxious that nothing should be done in a hurry. Yet it is 
said that at the conclusion of the Conference the Press was 
informed that it was intended to issue within three years some 
outline of the means by which, through some measure of mutual 
assimilation and modification of traditions, without disloyalty to 
principles,.the. Churches ..might attain a. fuller amplitude of 
Catholicity and faith than they could in separation. Intercom- 
munion was hoped for at the earliest possible stage in the process. 
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The last sentence is puzzling. We are told in the Report (page 
13) that full sacramental communion involves “fully authorized 
interchanges of communicants and mutual recognition of 
ministries’, and that is what is envisaged in the “modifications”. 
But surely it is very difficult to see how with the best of good 
will full intercommunion could take place for many years to 
come. Very few, if any, Presbyterian Ministers are likely to be 
prepared to apply for episcopal Ordination. Therefore, if and 
when the Presbyterians accept a modified episcopacy, they will, 
for at least two generations, have a ministry which is only partly 
episcopal. The Church of Scotland will in fact be in the same 
position as the Church of South India, and the Church of Eng- 
land will presumably deal with this case as it has dealt with the 
other. We are continually reminded that we are not in full com- 
munion with the C.S.1. No doubt members of the Church of 
Scotland would be admitted to Communion (as indeed they are 
at present) when really out of touch with their own observance. 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland would perhaps adopt a 
similar course. In their Observations in 1935 they said, “No 
abrogation of the rubric concerning Confirmation would meet 


-with our approval: ‘but individuals who... in good faith 


present themselves for Communion are never likely to be repelled 
at the altar”, As a matter of fact the situation could hardly ever 
arise of a Presbyterian communicant in Scotland wishing to 
communicate in the Episcopal Church because there was no 
Presbyterian one handy. 

It has been pointed out that the Queen (under compulsion of 
the Law) took a sdlemn oath on her accession to the Throne that 
she would maintain Presbyterian Government in the Church of 
Scotland. Perhaps it could be maintained that government by a 
Bishop-in-Presbytery is Presbyterian Government, but the fusion 
of Churches in Scotland would expose Her Majesty to consider- 
able embarrassment. 

Anglican judgment (at the time of writing, May 11th) seems 
to have been reserved. By the time this is in print much will no 
doubt have-been said both in the Convocations and in the 
General Assembly; but it seems probable that in both gatherings, 
as the Report has urged, no action will be taken beyond com- . 
mending it to careful study and examination. 

In regard to interchange of preachers, it is difficult to fore- 
cast the probable action of the Church of England. The restric- 
tions in regard to ministers of non-episcopal Communions are 
fairly strict but (rightly or wrongly) it is likely that, if episcopally 
ordained, ministers of the Church of Scotland would be accept- 
able. The Scottish Episcopal Church is at present opposed to a 
member. of any Church with which it is not in fullcommunion 


being invited to give an address in its churches. It is forbidden — 


by canon law except in circumstances which seem unlikely to 
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arise, and it is made very clear that he does not preach as-a 
minister, but gives an address as a non-episcopalian. An amend- 
ing canon was passed in the Provincial Synod in 1951 making 
some relaxation of the rule, but the reaction of the diocesan 
Synods was so strongly opposed to it that it was felt best to with- 
draw. it. But here again if the Church of Scotland were in course 
of becoming episcopal, that might make some difference. 

All good Christians will agree that Christian disunity is a 
crying scandal which contradicts the very raison d’étre of the 
Church. It can only be justified if one party to the division is 
committed to obvious heresy, or if its sacramental system seems 
to be inadequate. As regards the former condition, we may say 
that the Anglican members of the Conference were convinced of 
the credal orthodoxy of the Presbyterians. They do indeed seem 
to hesitate (so far as the reports of the various conferences reveal 
their state of mind) about saying that the creeds are to be 
believed. “Reverenced” is the word they use, and it is rather 
ambiguous. It is well known that the creeds are not commonly 
used in public worship, and have no place in the rite of Baptism. 
The Westminister Confession is Calvinistic, but the Church of 
Scotland has now declared that it has the right to interpret or 
modify its subordinate standards; and the rigid Calvinism of 
traditional Presbyterianism seems to be at least moribund. As 
regards the Sacraments we are obliged to point out that, apart 
from the well known difficulty about the validity of Orders, we 
ought to insist that the “outward sign” of Baptism is washing 
with water, and that sprinkling is a very doubtful substitute for 
the Catholic practice of pouring (which is itself a substitute for 
dipping). Further, the lack of Confirmation in the traditional 
sense of the word would always be a grief to those who have 
always known it as the covenanted occasion of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Nor could Anglicans ever feel anything but acute 
discomfort at the religious solemnising of so-called weddings 
when one of the parties has a living husband or wife. 

It may be hoped however that if both Presbyterians and 
Anglicans accept the task of modifying their systems of govern- 
ment, these other anomalies may be corrected during the period 
of waiting for the modifications to take effect. The remaining 
Anglican anomalies may also be dealt with. English Presby- 
terians have good reasons for looking askance at a Church which 
is dictated to by the State in the matter of the appointment of its 
principal officers, and is liable to have is liturgical enterprises 
mauled by the House of Commons. 

When then would be the situation if all these difficulties were 
at last overcome? Clearly the way would be open for full and 
free intercommunion. Who could fail to be profoundly thankfub — 
at so blessed a consummation? But even so, would it be right to 
expect an actual fusion of Churches so different in those as 
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Anglicans and Presbyterians? The more it is considered, the 
more fantastic it appears. Can we really imagine the small but 
vigorous Scottish Episcopal Church under the control of the 
General Assembly, even though it included some Bishops? 
During the barren Malines Conversations in 1923, there was one 
striking phrase in a paper of which Dom Beaudouin was the 
author, though it was actually read by Cardinal Mercier. The 
Church of England must be united to Rome, but not absorbed. 
If such’a plan could have been carried out, it would be in the 
position of a Uniate Church, with its own hierarchy and its own 
canon law. Surely something like that is the only peaceable 
future we can foresee for the reconciled communities of 
Anglicans and Presbyterians. Any attempt to unite them under 
a single organization would inevitably mean that the smaller 
communities would be absorbed, not united. It is indeed far 
from ideal to have two Bishops presiding over two organized 
Churches in the same territory: but that is far better than having 
one Church with an unhappy minority longing for a more con- 
genial atmosphere. We must not confuse the two meanings of 
the word Church. There cannot be more than one Church in the 
fullest sense, Catholic and Apostolic; but in the nature of things 
there must also be local churches with their own organizations; 
and so long as they are in full communion with each other, the 
unity of the Great Church is not impaired. 

Will any action result from the Conference and its Report? 
It is very difficult to guess. Its reception by individual] Presby- 
terians seems to have been cool, if not cold. The only favourable 
notice which the present writer has seen approves the idea of 
Presbytery and Kirk Session in an episcopal Church on the 
ground that if such existed in England, Anglo-Catholic develop- 


ments would have been suppressed ! 
3 K, D. MACKENZIE. 


DOES THE GENEVA ROAD LEAD TO ROME? 


In the Editorial Notes for October, 1956, it was suggested 
that contemporary trends in their respective theologies are bring- 
ing Roman Catholics and Protestants closer together. It is an 
inspiring prospect, a rapprochement not based on negation— 
except insofar as to discard accidental accretions is a negative 
process——but on a return to fundamentals on both sides: a 
prospect so inspiring that we may fear that the wish has been 
father to the thought. It is therefore most encouraging to find 
the theory corrobrated in a recent book* by Pére Bouyer, than 
whom no one can speak with greater authority on this particular 
subject. 


*The Spirit and Form of Protestantism (translation of Du Protestantisme 
a l’Eglise. 
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Formerly, men and women often made their submission 
-to the Papal See because they found in Roman Catholic worship 
a satisfaction which Protestantism denied them; latterly, it has 
been more often in search of a kind of certainty which, since 
discarding the theory of the verbal inspiration of the Bible, 
Protestantism has not claimed to possess. In both cases, the 
person concerned has repudiated the tenets of Protestantism to 
embrace, as he has believed, their opposite. Pere Bouyer claims 
that it is the positive tenets of Protestantism that have led him 
to Catholicism; that he repudiates only the negative elements 
that have become connected with them, and that he is truer to 
the Reformation insights as a Roman Catholic than ever he could 
be as a Protestant. 

He finds these fundamental doctrines in Luther’s Sola 
~Gratia, Sola Fide—the free gift of salvation, Justification by 
Faith alone—and Calvin’s Soli Deo Gloria—the Sovereignty of 
God, with its corollary of Predestination. These are founded on 
Holy Scripture, and taught by the Fathers and by St. Thomas 
' Aquinas. The former truth is marred in Protestantism by the 
addition of the theory of extrinsic Justification—that Righteous- 
ness is imputed to the believer without its effecting any change 
in him; and consequently by an interpretation of Total Depravity 
which will not allow that when the Saving Work of Christ has 
been accepted by Faith, man is delivered out of that state. The 
latter is marred by the exaggeration which makes Almighty God 
the cause of evil. eae 

These aberrations Pére Bouyer attributes to the Nominalist 
philosophy fashionable in the late Middle Ages, which-had also 
infected the Catholic apologists, so that they could not recognise 
the orthodox and Catholic elements in the new teachings. He 
believes that the Thomist philosophy will bring Roman Catho- 
lics to realise that they themselves hold the truly scriptural and 
patristic doctrines of Justification by Faith, Total Depravity, and 
Predestination, and so confront Protestants with the true inter- 
pretation of their distinctive tenets. 

Such a development is so desirable, and Pére Bouyer’s qualifi- 
cations are so Outstanding, that it may seem impeftinent to 
suggest any doubts: neverthelesss it is possible“that his enthu- 
siasm has made his account both of Protestantism and of Roman 
Catholicism somewhat selective. 


Justification by Faith 


(1) Luther’s first insight was the incapacity of man to work 
out his own salvation. “In the course of working out his salva- 
tion as if it were the work of man, merely crowned or completed — 
by God, he came to see, in the brilliant light of evidence hitherto © 
disregarded, that this salvation was, in fact, the work of God. . . 
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St. Thomas, it will be said, had never taught otherwise.” 

Certainly St. Thomas taught that man can never rise from sin 
without the Grace of God ‘S. T. la Llae, CLX), but he also taught 
that man, being in Grace, can merit, as a reward for doing that 
for which God has given him the power (ibid. CXIV). Pere 
Bouyer is thus convincing in his demonstration that Protestants 
need recant nothing of their belief in Justification by Faith, but 
only add to it the belief, in support of which he quotes Luther's 
earlier definitions, “that God could put something in man that 
became in fact his own, and that at the same time the gift 
remained the possession of the Giver”. 

To the present writer, this seems crystal clear, in fact nothing 
else is consistent with the Parable of the Talents. But it is the 
later and not the earlier Luther that the most typical modern 
Protestants regard as essential. To them, the Church corporately 
and her members individually “stand under the judgement of 
God”; and it is doubtful whether they would attach any meaning 
at all to “being in grace”. Pére Bouyer shows himself, in the 
latter part of his book, quite aware of this; but it means that to 
demonstrate that St. Thomas teaches the positive side of the 
doctrine is not enough; it remains to be demonstrated that the 
negative side is negative and inessential. 

On the other side, the Protestant may justly question whether 
St. Thomas’s teaching on Justification by Faith is really con- 
sistent with an elaborate structure of indulgences, since these 
have no relevance to those who are in grace, and those who are 
in grace have no need.of scales to measure the worship that they 
offer to their Father. It would make for understanding if this 
were simplified, as the public worship of the Roman Church is 
being simplified; and, since apparently it amounts in practice 
nowadays to little more than an encouragement to the faithful 
to use certain very edifying prayers, rather than trivial or senti- 
mental ones, if this could be acknowledged. 


Total Depravity 


(2) A second corollary of Luther’s Sola Gratia is “a radical 
deprivation of our nature before the coming of Christ,” the 
doctrine of Total Depravity; and Pére Bouyer demonstrates 
from the Councils of Orange and Trent that this “is the view 
of Catholic tradition, reinforced by recent definition and of 
obligation to all Catholics”. He admits however, “that the 
series of statements just formulated would scandalise a large 
number of Catholics today . . . They are at variance with the 
general tenor of Catholic writing and preaching”. He thus sets 
his interpretation of the formularies of the Church against that 
of the majority of his fellow-believers; and if his interpretation — 
bécame authoritative, it would have repercussions in the Mission 
Field. 
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Are the non-Christian religions any preparation for the 
1? Liberal Humanism naturally says Yes, since little if 
any difference in kind is recognised between the religion of the 
Old and New Testaments and peas faiths. The contemporary 
reaction in Protestantism, voiced by Dr. Kraemer, says emphati- 
cally No. Roman Catholic missionaries have generally said Yes; 
and sensitive, sympathetic studies of Hindooism and Buddhism 
and other faiths are issued with the official imprimatur. It is not 
of course claimed that they are of any avail for salvation; men 
will not attain to Faith by becoming better and better Hindoos 
or Buddhists; but the definitions of the Church are clearly 
regarded as compatible with the belief that there are gleams of 
light, which can only come from the Father of lights, in the 
midst of heathen night. It is difficult to see how this can accord 
with Pere Bouyer’s view. 

The fact is that the Catholic Faith holds the balance between 
an exaggerated Augustinianism and Pelagianism, and individuals 
may incline toward the one or the other without transgressing 
the bounds of orthodoxy. In stressing the pessimistic side, Pere 
Bouyer narrows the gulf between Western Catholicism and 
genuine Evangelical Protestantism: but it should not be over- 
looked that to do so is to widen the gulf between Western 
Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. 


Mysticism 

(3) Thirdly, Pere Bouyer relates a conversation that he had 
with Auguste Lecerf, “ certainly the person of our generation 
the most learned in Calvinism,” in the course of which he read 
him some of the salient passages in “The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel”. M..Lecerf replied, “If that is the real Catholic 
Mysticism, it is precisely the religion for which Calvin fought 
all his life.” Can Protestantism be bought to see in Mysticism, 
not as at present, “idolatry”, but the culmination of their insights 
and the solution of their tensions? | 

Luther detected the pseudonymity of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, and while this is to the credit of his critical acumen, 
there is little doubt that his mind was sharpened by his dislike 
for the teaching of the Pseudo-Dionysius. Professor Heiler, 
whose qualifications are analogous to those of Pére Bouyer, 
distinguishes in Das Gebet,* written, it is true, over twenty-five 
years ago, between “Mystical Prayer”, characteristic of Catho- 


_licism, and “Prophetic Prayer”, characteristic of Protestantism. 


Clearly the matter is not a simple one: Partly this is a matter of 
definition, and there is no word more variously and more loosely 


~ used than the word “Mysticism”. 


*English Translation, Prayer, by Friedrich Heiler, O.U.P. 
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It is unquestionable that there is a parallel between Unmerited 
Grace and Infused Contemplation; and the “Dark Nights” of 
the several faculties of St. John of the Cross, like the “Unknow- 
ing” of an English mystic, spring from the same impulse that 
strips the Calvinist Church of all image and ornament, and 
inspires the austerity of the present Liturgical Movement. 

But the analogy cannot be pressed: we are taught that prayer 
commonly becomes more and more passive as we progress in 
the spiritual life; we begin with forced acts, and a purely passive 
prayer is a grace rarely bestowed. But the very core of Protes- 
tantism ts that the work of our salvation is all God’s and in no 
way ours, Thus the analogy would lead not to classical spiritu- 
ality but to Quietism. 

His aim being what it is, Pere Bouyer cannot be expected to 
have much sympathy for Anglo-Catholicism. To him we are 
wrong both in our attitude to Protestantism and to the Papacy. 
The subject is barely mentioned in this book, but the slighting 
references that he makes must be read with respect and humility. 
But we have among our own divines a school of Catholic Evan- 
gelicals and we are more likely to achieve a _ constructive 
synthesis by studying and developing their thought, than by 
going after foreign fashions. On the whole, our fathers kept their 
heads in the heyday of Liberal Humanism, and we have reaped 
the gain. Now that the tide is set the other way, there is no reason 
why we should drift with it; but it will do us good to study a 
point of view from which the Anglican Communion appears, 
not as a Bridge Church, but as a cul-de-sac. 


W. O. FITCH, S.S.J.E. 


AMERICANS IN INDIA 


The Report of the American Delegation to the Church of 
South India is beautifully produced, in the way that Americans 
alone now seem able to afford. It is a document of considerable 
interest in itself, and it raises for American Churchmen the 
same kind of questions as were raised in the English Convoca- 
tions two yeafs ago. ~ 

The interest of the Report is enhanced by the circumstances 
that it comes from a delegation which visited India, and could 
therefore supply some of the human background absent from the 
English documents. Those taking part spent a month in the 
C.S.I., and while they disclaim being experts on the C.S.1., they 
believe that they give “a reasonably objective account” of its 
present state. They point out the social conditions of a people 
already too numerous for the food supply, and which, at the 
present rate of increase, will have doubled in fifty years. Their 
condition is-one, not only of dire poverty, but also of illiteracy, 
with its attendant evils. Christians, though they have a higher 
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average of literacy than the population as ‘a whole, are also met 
by the difficulties caused by dominance of Hinduism, difficulties 
which may yet become much more acute, and lead to attempts — 
_at -suppression. The extreme nationalistic point of view is 
expressed in the remark: “We have lost a third of our country to 
the Moslem religion and we are determined not to lose another 
third to the Christian religion.” There appears to be some fear 
that the Western world is sending out missionaries in order to 
achieve world-supremacy, though in fact the only increase in the 
number of non-Indian missionaries appears to be in the Pente- 
costal sects from America. 


The C.S.1. 


It is useful to be reminded of the social and cultural back- 
ground of the Church of South India, and it is interesting to 
note, when passing to the closer consideration of the life of the 
C.S.1., how Indianisation is to be seen working out there. The 
first sentence of the section on the worship of the C.S.I. puts 
this on record: “One could not be in the C.S.1. even for a brief 
period, without observing the determined efforts that are being 
made in many parts of the Church to adapt Western services 
sO aS to give expression to forms and practices of worship more 
natural and congenial to the Indian people.” Former Anglican 
areas, we are told, tend to keep to the old Western forms, but 
the influence of the seminaries is towards Eastern methods. “As 
the men who are now in seminary enter the ministry of the C.S.1. 
this process of Indianisation will almost certainly spread 
throughout the entire Church.” | 

Side by side with this trend, there is said to be a very strong 
movement towards the use of liturgical forms. There is a 
Liturgical Committee which has already produced a eucharistic 
liturgy, and forms for Baptism and Confirmation, and is revising 
the Ordinal. Forms for daily Morning and Evening Prayer are 
also being produced, together with a Lectionary for Sundays 
and weekdays, and a Calendar with special Indian and Eastern 
Feast Days. So far as we know, no detailed information of the 
contents of the proposed daily Office is available in England. 

The illiteracy of most of the converts to Christianity is stressed 
in the Report as one of the difficulties in preparing candidates 
for Baptism and. Confirmation. “In such cases instruction is 
concentrated on teaching the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and certain Psalms and Bible passages.” These, 
we are told, are learned by heart; and this is reassuring in view 
_ of the vagueness of the text of the C.S.I. Constitution with 

regard to the use of the Apostles’ Creed. 

__ Practical problems arise with regard to marriage, and some 
useful information is given about this matter. “In general, only 
Christians can marry Christians,” marriage of a baptised Chris- 
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tian with a catechumen is however allowed by permission of the 
Bishop. There is more cause for anxiety over the matter of 
divorce, though we are told that this is in practice rare. So 
far the C.S.I. as a whole has no uniform practice. “The general 
law of the C.S.I. does not permit remarriage after divorce.” In 
certain circumstances, which are not here specified, the Bishop 
may sanction such marriage after investigation. The general 
assessment of the delegation is that “in practice the C.S.I. is less 
strict than the Church of England, but stricter than the Episcopal 
Church” of America. 

It may be remembered that the English Joint Committee 
which reported to the Convocations found some satisfaction in 
the institution of “honorary presbyters” in villages, where other- 
wise the sacraments would be only rarely administered. The 
Committee were reassured by the limitation of the administra- 
tion of the Eucharist to presbyters, in spite of earlier traditions 
in some of the uniting bodies that on occasion “lay celebration” 
had been allowed. Some information of this institution of 
“honorary presbyters” is given in the Report. They are said to 
receive some. basic training, and to be ordained as presbyters, 
but to be required to confine their ministrations to their own 
village congregations. They exist, we are told, in only a few of 
the dioceses, and the following quotation from the S¥nod Execu- 
tive of the C.S.I., in January 1956, is given: —~ 

“Finding suitable men among our village congregations for 
being ordained as honorary presbyters and training and using 
them in the Church while they support themselves by some other 
occupation for earning their living, is by no means easy. But 
there seems to be no other alternative. The early Church quite 
obviously had such a ministry and it should therefore be possible 
now. The synod should say something about it again.” 


General Observations 


The first part of the Report finishes, except for certain 
appendices, with “General Observations”, which cover a variety 
of subjects. It is suggested that in large measure the internal 
tensions of the C.S.I. are those of a past date within Anglicanism, 
or perhaps one should say within the American Episcopal 
‘Church. “The Catholic and Evangelical emphases in the C.S.L. 
today have little relationship to those we now experience in the 
Episcopal Church, but rather resemble those of the late nine- 
teenth century.” The dead hand of the past is said to be all too 
evident, especially in areas where only one tradition, Anglican 
or otherwise, was previously known. | 

A hope which will commend itself to. many readers is that the 
use of the liturgical forms for Baptism and Confirmation, and 
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for the Eucharist, which are at present only permissive, will in 
the end be of obligation—or as the Report puts it in rather a 
timid phrase “more than permissive”. Anglican forms are still 
said to be in use in ex-Anglican dioceses, but from the point of 
view of the Anglican Communion as a whole, it is of great 
importance that, before closer relations are established, a definite 
liturgical norm should be arrived at, There is bound to be 
disquiet so long as more informal types of service are allowed 
for the administration of sacraments. 

It is to be welcomed that the Report calls attention to the 
abuse by which there is a widespread use in the C.S.I. of unfer- 
ments grape juice (or even of “raisins soaked in water”) as a 
substitute for wine for Holy Communion. The words of the 
C.S.I. Constitution are quoted, which require that there should 
be the unfailing use of the elements ordained by our Lord, The 
continuance of this abuse, with its grave implied criticism of the 
actions of our Lord himself, must cause a far greater distrust of 
C.S.I. methods than those in that Church probably realise. 
Apart from this, there is evidence, to be whole-heartedly wel- 
comed, that a greater value is now set on eucharistic worship, 
and of consequent reverence, We are also told that there is a 
rapid growth in what were formerly non-Anglican areas, of the 


practice of administering Confirmation. 


The Derby Report 


It will be remembered that in 1946 the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury appointed a committee, one of several that have gone by 
the name of “the Derby Committee”, to determine what changes 
in the C.S.I. might be necessary before full intercommunion 
_with the Anglican Churches might be established. In due course 

this reported, and set out six points with regard to which amend- 
ment would seem to be essential before full communion. Later 
on the C.S.I. made some comments on these points; the present 
Report adds some further comments, and these are here our 
sole concern. 

Concerning the orthodoxy of the C.S.I., the American dele- 
gation makes the comment, regrettable from the American 
point of view even though it be true, that probably “the C.S.I. 
as a whole is more orthodox than our own Church”. It is pointed 
out that the Apostles’ Creed is included in the authorised forms 
for Baptism and Confirmation, but it has of course to be remem- 
bered that the forms are not obligatory. In the Liturgy of the 
C.S.I. (again of course only in optional use) the Nicene Creed 
is normally said, though there is provision that the Apostles’ 
‘Creed may be substituted. In the Ordinal in its proposed 
Tevision, the question is asked of those to be ordained to any of 
the three Orders: “Do you accept the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds as witnessing to and safeguarding the Faith which is set 
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forth in Scripture?” Again there is a certain indefiniteness in 
the question which would provide a loophole for the unortho- 
dox, though this may well not be intended, and is not suggested 
in the present Report. 

At some future stage, “not now or in the near future,” a more 
precise statement than is at present available ‘is anticipated to 
deal with sacramental doctrine. For the present, the American 
delegates agreed with the view of the Convocations’ Joint Com- 
mittee that what is stated in the Basis of Union is sufficient for 
its purpose. It is fair to point out, in view of what has been 
already reported with regard to the use of substitutes for wine at 
the Eucharist, that the C.S.L., according to this “insists on the 
words and elements ordained by Christ”. 

The “most serious questions” are said to be raised by the 
final point of the Derby Report. This asks whether, at the end 
of the thirty-year period of “growing together,” there will con- 
tinue to be exceptions to the rule that the ministry of C.S.I. is to 
be episcopally ordained. No one can know the answer to the 
question as it was framed, until the year 1977; but in the mean- 
time it has taken on a different aspect. The C.S.I. naturally is 
concerned to promote further reunion within the territory of 
South India. Already one of the Basel Missions has voted that 
it will enter the C.S.L, and we are told that it is likely that 
another will do so before long. The question therefore arises 
whether the C.S.1. will accept the ministers of newly uniting 
bodies, without requiring that they shall receive episcopal ordina- 
tion. The C.S.1. answer is clear ::— | 

“In any future union it would certainly be the policy of 

CS.I. to follow the same line of acceptance of all ministers of 

the uniting Churches as ‘equally and without distinction 

ministers of the United Church’ without any suggestions of 
reordination and to maintain the same full communion and 
fellowship with all the parent Churches however organised.” 


How then does this affect the Anglican Churches? It means 
that any hope that at the end of the thirty years’ period every- 
thing will be neat and tidy, with no anomalies left, is illusory; 
it must be accepted that a much longer period will be required 
before the process of “growing together” in South India comes 
to its term. That is not necessarily an undesirable thing, so long 
as the Anglican Churches do not commit themselves beyond 
the point of no return to the full acceptance of the C.S.I. 
ministry during this longer period. 

Moreover, it becomes clear that, short of worldwide reunion, 
the C.S.I. will maintain its “full communion and fellowship” 
with a larger group of Christian bodies than that at first envi- 
saged. The present position has been recognised as anomalous, 
and while in principle there may seem to “be«no change, the 
extent of the anomaly is of importance, for a rule to which there 
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are ever-increasing exceptions can cease to be much of a rule at 
all. We have not yet begun to overcome the difficulties of this 
Situation. | 

There is at present a breakdown, perhaps only temporary, in 
negotiations between the C.S.1. and the Lutherans in South 
India. In this instance the difficulty has been the insistence of 
the C.S.I. to maintain the episcopal form of the ministry; the 
Lutherans wish to keep the question of its “modification” | 
open. We ought here to give credit to the C.S.1. for its adherence 
to the episcopal principle, although it cannot be said that this 
arises from what would be normally regarded as a doctrine of 
apostolic succession. That may yet well develop, but it is likely 
to be far beyond 1977 before it is the common mind of the mem- 
bers of the C.S.I. 
_ Such then is the assessment of the present situation by the 

American delegation. Its recommendations are set out in a 
separate section of their Report, and are printed separately in this 
issue Of Faith and Unity, so as to be easily available for 


reference. 
. HAROLD RILEY 


Reunion Documents 
THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE C.S.1. 


“Report on South India,” with the sub-title “Being the Report 
of the delegation to the Church of South India with Certain 
Recommendations and Theological Comments,” has been pub- 
lished by the Joint Commission on Ecumenical Relations (281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.) on behalf of the American 
Episcopal Church. Part Two of this consists of Recommenda- 
tions of the Delegation, and these are therefore set out below. 
for the information of our readers. 

“The Anglican Congress, meeting in Minneapolis in 1954, 
urged ‘that an early evaluation be made by an officially appoin- 
ted body in each member Church of the Anglican Communion 
of the situation as it is developing in the Church of South India,’ . 
to enable it to formulate its own attitude toward that Church. 
It is in accordance with that recommendation that the General 
Convention authorised and the Presidmg Bishop appointed 
this delegation. The report to which this in an important 
addition, represents our findings and evaluation. 

“The Church of South India is a fact, not a theory. It is the 
primary medium through which we can express our interest in 
the Christians in that area and our fellowship with them. To- 
gether with the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
it is the best medium through which we can aid and assist our 
brethren in India to bear witness to the faith of the One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic Church which is our common heritage. 
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“Our goal should be nothing less than full intercommunion 
with our brethren of the C.S.1. At the present time the C.S.1. 
is in process of formulating its Faith and Order, developing its 
Prayer Book and unifying its ministry. Therefore we do not now 
recommend full intercommunion. Nevertheless, we believe that 
we Ought to enter into the fullest possible fellowship with the 
C.S.1., consistent with our Anglican principles and the Faith 
and Order of the universal Church as received and practiced in 
our Communion. 

“To this end we recommend to the Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations that it include in its report to the General 
Convention of 1958, a resolution setting forth the following 
regulations governing the relations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. and the Church of South India. 

“| That the bishops, presbyters and deacons, consecrated or 
episcopally ordained before, at, or after the inauguration of the 
Church of South India be acknowledged as true bishops, priests 
and deacons in the Church of God, and.that 

(a) such bishops, and episcopally ordained presbyters, 
when temporarily within dioceses or districts of the 
P.E.C. may, with the permission of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, celebrate the Holy Communion in our churches 
in accordance with the Form for the Administration of the 
Holy Communion in the Prayer Book of this Church; and 
that 

(b) Such episcopally ordained deacons, when temporarily 
within dioceses or districts of the P.E.C. may, with the 
permission of the Bishop of the Diocese, assist at services 
of the Holy Communion in our churches. 

“2 The Bishop of a diocese may at his discretion authorise 
the use of a church in his diocese from time to time for the 
_celebration of the Liturgy of the C.S.I. by a bishop or episcopally 
ordained presbyter of that Church. 

“3 Bishops, presbyters and deacons of the C.S.I. may be 
invited to preach in churches of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
with the permission of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

“4 Bishops and priests of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
who visit the territory of the C.S.1. may accept the hospitality 
of that Church for celebrating the Holy Communion within it. 

“5 Communicant members of the C.S.I. when temporarily 
within dioceses or districts of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
may be permitted to receive Holy Communion in our churches 
provided, however, that those who desire to begome communi- 
cant members of the Protestant Episcopal Church shall be re- 
quired to conform to the regular discipline of this Church. 

“6 Communicant members of the Protestant Episcopal 
~sChurch who visit the territory of the C.S.I. may accept the hos- 
pitality -of that Church for receiving the Holy Communion 


within it.” 
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CONTINUING ANGLICANS 


The name of Nandyal has become familiar to many members 
of the Anglican Communion as that of the locality where_a 
number of members of their own Communion have refused to 
enter into the Church of South India. In the Nandyal area there 
are, we are told, twenty-six pastorates, with thirty-five thousand 
adherents, and sixteen thousand commiunicants, In the C.S.1. in 
the same area, there are today ten pastorates, with fifteen 
thousand adherents, and seven thousand communicants. The 
-number of continuing Anglicans in that area is something more 

than two to one, compared with the numbers of the C.S.I. It 
seems possible that in the not distant future it will be found 
desirable to form an Anglican diocese of Nandyal, as a sort of 
enclave within the territory occupied by the C.S.I. That is a 
solution possible in view of the large number of people involved, 
though what the position of the new diocese would be if the 
North India Scheme is implemented, it is difficult to see. i 

Smaller groups of people in other places have found them- 
selves in a worse plight; the fact that it is often asserted that 
there are mixed motives for those who do not desire to enter into 
union schemes should not blind us to the real conscientious diff- 
culty in which particular groups or individuals may find them- 
selves when united Churches are inaugurated. 

A matter on which there is urgent need for accurate informa- 
tion is that of the outlook to the local Reunion Scheme of the 
ordinary members of the Church in Ceylon. The organ of the 
Church of Ceylon Defence League invites lay people to sign a 
Register of Continuing Anglicans, who are opposed to the 
Scheme, but there is so far, to the best of our knowledge, no 
information in this country as to the number of people who have 
accepted this invitation. The result is that it is often asserted 
that the Register is quite unimportant, and that its existence can 
be ignored. “The Anglican”, the organ in question, says that 
“when the time comes these signatures will be presented to the 
proper authorities of this Province, and the Lambeth Conference 
of 1958 will be made aware of them”. It may well be that 1958 
was a date chosen for first publication of the result of the 
Register, but there are good friends of the Church of Ceylon who 
are anxious about it, and a speedier indication of the degree 
of response would greatly assist them. 

A Reunion Schéme, however good it may be on paper, which 
does not correspond to any great degree of desire for reunion, or 
trust in the particular method chosen, is certain to run into 
grave difficulties. The lesson of Nandyal ought to be learnt: it is 
not yet too late to profit from it in dealing with the affairs of 
Ceylon. But the first essential is accurate and properly authenti- 
cated information. 
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CONVOCATION, MAY, 1957 

The presentation of the Report on “Relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches”. the one matter of direct 
interest with regard to Reunion on the agenda of the May Con- 
vocation of the Canterbury Province, was entrusted to the Bishop 
of Exeter. No debate took place at this stage. 

The occasion, said Dr. Mortimer, was a historic one; it was a 
remarkable thing to have a report which would propose that 
there should be bishops in the Kirk. He was indeed thankful that 
his task was to present the report to the Convocation in England, 


and not to the General Assembly in Scotland, where there were 


already some who seemed to be reaching for their three-legged 
stools in the Jenny Geddes tradition. There was no proposal to 
make the Kirk a part of the Church of England—“To be Primate | 
of All England is enough responsibility for one man” without 
making him Primate of Great Britain. 

Dr. Mortimer then recapitulated the main points of the Report 
(which is reviewed on another page). What it came to was that 
Scotland was invited to have “bishops-of-a-sort”, and England 
“elders-of-a-sort”. During the course of the ages, the episcopate 
has taken to itself many forms; the modern bishop had acquired | 
something of the characteristics of a Roman magistrate, some- 
thing of those of a feudal overlord, something of the landed 
magnate, something of the great state official, and now perhaps 
something of the big-business executive. To commend epis- 
copacy, it was necessary to get to the essential qualities of the 
office, and it was these that we must emphasize. 

The Scots wanted the Church of England to give a more 
important place to the laity, and not merely in central Church 
affairs. They thought that the Church of England had not begun 
to understand what they meant when they spoke of the position 
of the laity, and why they regarded the office of lay elder so 
highly. It was for that reason that the Anglican members of the 
Conference had asked for a special memorandum (Appendix 4) 
on the Eldership, to be supplied to them. — 

The proposals ‘were therefore fourfold: 1, that there should 
be no snap decisions, but sufficient time for deep consideration 
by ordinary Church people, 2, at a later stage, an act of solemn 
resolve on both sides, to seek reconciliation; 3, modification of 
the two polities by measures adopted pari passu by the two Com- 
munions; and 4, a solemn call to prayer, supplemented by the 
use of a special Sunday each year. 

The report, said the Bishop, was a challenge: “Do you want 
to heal the breach?” If so, there must be change in both Church 


orders; the question was “Can you take it?” 


- The speech was a personal triumph for the Bishop of Exeter; 


it is now for the Church to give its consideration to whatis’ - 


proposed. 
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The other matter of major importance, though not directly 
concerned with Reunion, has it bearings on both faith and unity 
within the Church of England itself. The discussion about 4he 
pastoral care of those who had “remarried” after divorce had 
been postponed from the previous group of sessions in the Can- 
terbury Convocation, and was now resumed. The debate was an 
unfortunate one; on the first day on which it occupied the atten- 
tion of the Lower House, a great deal of time was taken up with 
secondary amendments; and it was only at the end of the after- 
noon, when the house was already thinning out, that Father 
Matthews of St. Michael's, Tividale. was able to raise the real 
issues. Three speeches on the general effect of the proposals from 
the Upper House brought the day's business to an end. 

On the following day, however Weary of a long debate the 
members. might be, there were some at least who hoped that @ 
more adequate discussion of the central issues might take place 
A proposal was however made that the vote be now taken, and 
this was carried by a large majority, the House being still far 
from full. Fhe vote on the main issue was theft taken, and the 
proposal of the Upper House was carried, When the President 
arrived later, it was evident that he himself was surprised by the 
speed at which which this decision had been arrived at. 
~The result is that a regulation, similar to that already in force 
in the Northern Province, now stands as an Act of Convocation: 
when two persons have contracted a marriage in evil law during 
the lifetime of a former partner of either of them, and either 
or both desire to be baptized or contirmed, or to partake of the 
Holy Communion, the incumbent or other priest having the 
care of them shall refer the case to the Bishop of the diocese. 
with such information as he has and such recommendations as 
he may desire to make. If the Bishop decides that the person 
concerned should be admitted to the Sacraments, his decision ts 
to be regarded as authoritative in all the dioceses of the Province. 

On the further question of service held on or after the occasion 
of.such “marriages”, the Convocation went back to the proposal 
of the Joint Committee, and decided that no -public services 
should be held, but that it was not within the competence of 
the Convocation to say what private prayers the priest might say 
with the persons concerned. 

This was not a debate in which the Lower House showed itself 
at its best—it can both rise to heights and sink to depths. 


Communications for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, $.W.7. 
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